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ANNIE* 

A girlish presence through the twilight flitting, 

A fair face lifted to the sunset glow, 

Deep, earnest eyes, the light of love emitting, 

And soft hair rippling down a neck of snow. 

Hair bright and golden as the sky above her, 

A brow the mirror of a soul serene ; 

A nameless beauty winning all to love her, 

A nameless sweetness in her look and mien. 

Shut in from all the world’s discordant noises, 

She dwells in silence, feeling God more near, 

And hears the music of angelic voices, 

His loving purpose in her life make clear. 

A brave young life, undimmed by sad repining, 

But rich in gifts of self-forgetting love; 

God’s aureola round her forehead shining, 

His benediction waiting her above. —Celia Burleigh. 

* These lines were originally addressed to a deaf young lady, a friend of 
the author and a classmate of the Editor, and have been published under 
another name, but we think their rare beauty will bear a second reading. 


A LEAF FROM A TEACHER'S NOTE-BOOK. 

I was reading in the library, after school, when I heard a 
carriage drive up to the door of the Institution, and presently 
two ladies, elegantly dressed, accompanied by a very pretty 
little boy, were ushered into the room where I was sitting. 

They introduced themselves as Mrs. - R. and Mrs. - 

H., (I do not venture to give their names, nor their husbands’ 
distinguished titles, for which these dashes are a substitute,) 
and said they wished to see the institution. I told them that 
visitors were not usually admitted after school-hours ; but, as 
they seemed disappointed at this, I offered to show them the 
building. 

The strange manners of Mrs. R., the mother of the little boy, 
soon convinced me that she was either insane or intoxicated ; 
when she came near enough for me to notice her breath, no 
doubt could remain as to which of these unpleasant alternatives 
must be admitted. The other lady was greatly mortified, and 
took an opportunity, when Mrs. R’s attention was otherwise 
engaged, to make the following explanation and apology : 

Mrs. R. and she had been boarding at the same hotel for some 
time, and had become acquainted in that way. Though she 
had heard a rumor that her friend sometimes yielded to the 
temptation of strong drink, she had never known of her doing so, 
and had not believed the story. This afternoon Mrs. R. had 
invited her to drive with her, and she had accepted the invita¬ 
tion. In the course of the drive Mrs. R. had proposed that 
they call at the house of a certain Senator. Mrs. H., not 
being acquainted with the Senator’s family, had declined, and 
remained in the carriage while Mrs. R. made the call alone. 
When Mrs. R. returned to the carriage she was in the un¬ 
happy condition in which I now saw her. Mrs. H. entreated 
her to return home, but she positively refused, and after driving 
to a green-house, where she purchased a beautiful bouquet of 
1 rare and choice flowers, insisted upon making a visit to this in¬ 
stitution. Mrs. H. found it was useless to oppose her wishes, 
and so, in order to avoid a disturbance in the street, submitted 
to her vagaries with as good a grace as possible. She assured 


me she had never been placed in such mortifying circumstances 
before, and hoped she never would be again. 

To me, also, the situation became rather embarrassing ; es¬ 
pecially when Mrs. R. wished to make me a present of her 
bouquet. “ Fropressor,” she said—she called me “ Fropressor” 
most of the time, this being as near as she could get to “ Pro¬ 
fessor,” the title with which she wished to honor me; often, 
however, she called me “General,” or “ Senator sometimes 
she would notice her error and apologize for it : “ Senator,” 
she would begin; then would correct herself; “Oh, I beg 
your pardon, I mean Fropressor; I am so in the habit of con¬ 
versing with Senators that I make mistakes, and use the title 
when I don’t intend to ;” or, “ General—oh, I beg your par¬ 
don, but I am so in the habit of conversing with Generals,” 
etc. Now she said, “ Fropressor, you may perceive that this 
bouquet is composed of rather choice flowers ; allow me to 
present it to you as a slight mark of my confidence and esteem.” 
I thanked her, but said I should prefer not to take it; l could 
enjoy its beauty and fragrance just as well while she kept it. 
“ Fropressor,” she said earnestly, “ I wish you to accept this 
bouquet as a token of my respect, conhdence, and affection.” 
I took it immediately, fearing that, if I declined further, her 
expressions of confidence, etc., which were already accompa¬ 
nied with actions of the kind that speak louder than words, 
might become still more demonstrative. 

In one of the school-rooms, one of the older pupils, who is 
a handsome youth, was sitting alone at his desk, copying some 
exercises. Mrs. R’s heart warmed toward him directly—to 
my temporary relief, but to his intense disgust. She insisted 
upon being allowed to converse with him by writing, and 
asked him some foolish questions. I permitted this, but when 
she went so far as to put her arm around him, requested him 
to let her kiss him, and offered to give him ten dollars, I 
thought it was time to interfere, and told the young man ho 
might be excused. 

Mrs. R. was greatly interested in the little girls whom we 
found on the croquet-ground ; but the confusion with regard 
to the deaf and dumb and the blind, which exists in the minds 
of so many visitors to our Institutions, it seemed impossible to 
remove from hers. Some years ago she had visited the Per¬ 
kins Institution for the Blind in South Boston, and she could 
not understand what it was that made the pupils whom she 
saw here differ from those whom she had seen there. If a 
momentary glimmer of comprehension sometimes broke through 
the dense fog that enveloped her mind, it quickly disappeared, 
leaving her ideas in-confusion worse confounded. “Fro¬ 
pressor,” she said, after a brown study, “ I think you told me 
that these children were deaf and dumb ?” 

“ Yes,” I answered. 

“ But then how can you converse with them ?” 

I explained our language of signs. She listened attentively, 
and seemed to be following the explanation, which I illustrated 
by a conversation with one of the pupils. When I had finished, 
she said, “ But, Fropressor, if they are blind , how can they see 
the signs you make ?” 

I explained that they were not blind, but deaf and dumb ; 
their eyesight was perfectly good. She was satisfied for a 
while, then reflected gravely, seemed to give up the question 
as a conundrum which could not be guessed, and finally 
appealed again to me. “ General—oh, I beg your pardon,” 
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etc. “ Bat, Senator, I want to understand this subject 
thoroughly. Now you say that these children are blind.” 

1 corrected her mistake, with renewed explanations. 

“ Oh,” she said, “ now I comprehend ; but there is one 
other point. General, I should like to ask you about, if I am 
not troubling you too much, Senator : I have visited the South 
Boston Institution, and I am always very much interested in 
the dangerous classes of society ; the point is this : if, as you 
say—and I am not questioning your word, Fropressor—but if 
these children are deaf and dumb, how is it that they are able 
to see what is going on around them ?” 

Again I explained the state of the case. 

“ Yes, Judge, I understand that; but, so far as I can see, 
and, indeed, you admit it yourself, the eyesight of these children 
is perfectly good ; yet they don’t seem to hear what we are 
saying ! ” 

At last she seemed to come to the conclusion that it was “a’ 
a muddle,” but that at any rate it was a great misfortune to be 
deprived of either of the senses ; and calling her little boy, 
who had manifested disgust, but alas! not surprise, at his 
mother’s conduct, she said solemnly, “James Henry R., I 
wish you to fall down on your knees before the Fropressor, 
and tell him that you thank Almighty God that he has endowed 
you with all your propensities !”—I hope there was at least 
one “ propensity ” that the child had not inherited from his 
mother. 

I cannot tell of all Mrs. R’s performances at the Institution, 
but at last I succeeded in persuading her to return to her car¬ 
riage ; and after a more affectionate leave-taking than it has 
often been my fortune to participate in, she drove off with her 
friend. f. 


GESTURE LANGUAGE . 

In South Italy there is current a venerable story, which is here 
given with all reserve, as the diplomats say; in other words, 
it is totally unworthy of belief. The story is this. A stranger 
present at a cabinet council in Naples, after some silent panto¬ 
mime had taken place, asked when business was going to begin, 
and was told that it was over. “ But,” objected the aston¬ 
ished stranger, “ nobody has said a word.” “ True,” was the 
answer ; “ but surely you observed what was going on ?” “ I 

saw nothing going on,” said the stranger, “ except a few shrugs 
and grimaces, and the king signing his name. You don’t mean 
to say you call that business ?” “ Of course,” was the an¬ 
swer. “ What’s the use of a long talk, when we can express 
our meaning as well, and more quickly, by signs ?” The 
story, though an exaggeration, is, nevertheless, not so utterly 
absurd as it seems to the English reader. Southern Italians 
use a great deal of gesture while speaking; not because they 
are deaf or dumb, for they are quick of hearing, everlasting 
talkers, and remarkably intelligent, but because they have pic¬ 
turesque instincts, and are not satisfied with expressing their 
ideas by feeble words ; while they satisfy their natural impa¬ 
tience by using gestures in lieu of whole sentences, and can, 
and do, occasionally carry on conversations without any speech 
at all. For example, I have seen a man in a balcony near the 
top of the house narrate entirely by gestures his day’s adven¬ 
tures to a friend on the ground-floor of a house on the oppo¬ 
site side of a street. 

The gesture-language is believed to be, in the main, the 
same all the world over ; still, in places widely apart, in which 
the habits of life are very different, it is natural to expect a 
corresponding difference in a language which is plainly imita¬ 
tive, and nothing else. In Mr. Tylor’s work upon the 
“ Early History of Mankind,” which contains a very inter¬ 
esting account of this language, it is stated that, according to 
the general practice of mankind, shaking the head is the sign 
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for the negative “ No.” In South Italy, however, shaking the 
head never means “ No,” but always, “ I don’t understand 
you ; what do you mean ?” while “ No ” is expressed by ele¬ 
vating the chin and protruding the under lip a little ; and a 
still stronger negative by the same movements, to which is ad¬ 
ded scraping the under side of the chin with the tips of the 
right-hand fingers, holding the knuckles outward, and the fin¬ 
gers slightly bent. In the curious affidavit in support of the 
will of a deaf-and-dumb man, unable to read and write, quoted 
by Mr. Tylor, which explains the signs used by the testator 
to express his testamentary wishes, it is to be observed that 
the testator expressed his death by laying the side of his head 
in the palm of his right hand, and then lowering the right 
hand, palm upward, to the ground. In South Italy, a Catho¬ 
lic country, death is expressed by making the sign of the cross 
with the first two fingers of the right hand held together, up¬ 
right, before the face, that being the final action of the priest 
when administering the sacrament to a dying person. The 
gesture by which the English deaf-and-dumb man expressed 
his death would, omitting the lowering of the hand, mean, in 
South Italy, sleep. In this country we beckon a person to¬ 
ward us by holding a hand or finger with tips upward. In 
South Italy, however, the tips are held downward, and the En¬ 
glish manner of beckoning is used for salutation. The verb 
“ go” is expressed in South Italy by holding the open hand, 
the palm perpendicular to the ground, and pointed in the in¬ 
tended direction, and shaking the hand up and down from the 
wrist; while in this country we simply point with the index 
finger. In South Italy “hunger” is expressed by extending the 
thumb and first finger, keeping the others closed, over the 
mouth, and giving a rotarv motion from the wrist. The 
reader is at liberty to try this upon any organ-grinder he 
meets, and mark the result. “ To-day ” is expressed by clos¬ 
ing all the fingers of the right hand except the index, then 
pointing downward, making a rapid slight movement of the 
hand up and down ; “ to-morrow ” is the same, except that 
the movement is greater, and from the elbow. Numbers, of 
course, are shown by holding up the fingers. So much for 
the language itself, and now for the method of using it. 

After the revolution of i860, the police affairs of South 
Italy were carried on by the Italian carabineers, a remarkably 
fine body of men, of great intelligence, and mostly from the 
north, in place of the native sbirri. The consequence was 
that the malefactors did as they pleased, the carabineers being 
powerless. They complained it was of no use their attempt¬ 
ing to cope with a people who, by a gesture, a look, and a 
word in an unknown tongue, (for the dialects of South Italy 
are unintelligible to people from the north,) hatched plots un¬ 
der their very noses. Riding once in a carriage in Sicily past 
a string of country carts, each of which had a driver, armed, 
lying prone on top of the load, I heard one of these men call 
out: “Ah ca !” very loud, as if to his donkey ; but he meant 
to attract the attention of the carter in front, who understood 
perfectly well, and looked back, whereupon the first man held 
up his hand, and rubbed together the tips of his thumb and 
first finger, (the sign for money,) giving a glance at the same 
time toward the carriage. In answer, the friend nodded. The 
following remarks had been exchanged : “ Rich folks there, 
eh ?” “ Uncommon.” I thought at the time, if these gen¬ 

try had been brigands, and my coachman an accomplice, he 
would probably have nodded, and straightway the armed car¬ 
ters would have jumped down, surrounded the carriage, drag¬ 
ged me off to the mountains; and I should have been the sub¬ 
ject of numerous letters in foolscap paper, quarter margin, ex¬ 
changed between polite diplomatists, who would apparently 
be only too glad of the opportunity of assuring one another 
of their “distinguished consideration.” 
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Bat to return to our story-teller in the balcony. The nar¬ 
rator began by straddling the first and second fingers of his 
right hand across the first finger of his left, to express a ride ; 
then he pointed to his own stomach to show that he was him¬ 
self the rider; next he pointed with his hand in the direction 
of a neighboring village ; which, together, meant, “As I was 

riding to-.” Then he put up his hand and bent his 

head, as one does in taking aim with a gun ; next held up his 
hands, palms outward, and started back, to express surprise; 
rhen he moved one hand quickly round over the other, as we 
do when imitating a drummer for children, and bent his body 
sideways, to express a fall; which meant, “ Suddenly a man 
with a gun appeared, and aimed at me, whereupon the donkey 
started back with fright, and 1 fell off.” At this the friend 
down below held up his right hand with the knuckles toward 
the balcony, and fingers slightly bent, and rapidly moved it 
from the wrist backward and forward, (the way of inquiring 
in general,) which meant in this instance, <e Well, were you 
hurt?” In answer to this the man above lifted his eyebrows, 
put his hand to his hip, and limped a little way, to express, 
“ Nothing to speak of—a little lame, that’s all and thus the 
conversation proceeded. 

The chief prison of Palermo, the capital of Sicily, consists 
of a number of detached houses in a large court-yard sur¬ 
rounded by a high broad wall. The prisoners are kept in the 
houses, and the sentries march up and down the wall, keeping 
a look-out within and without. 

Every day men and women may be seen standing outside the 
wall, communicating by gestures with the prisoners at the top 
windows of the houses within The parties to the conver¬ 
sation can see one another’s faces and their expression, but can 
scarcely hear one another speak. They converse thus by the 
half-hour together. One may see a woman, for example, 
moving her mouth in saying “ Cicco,” and putting her hand 
to her forehead, meaning, “ Cicco is ill.” Whereupon a 
prisoner inside, possibly the father, throws out his hands, ma¬ 
king the general sign of inquiry ; he wants to know “ How 
did it happen?” and the woman answers, “ Hunger did it,” 
by making the sign for hunger, already explained. Then the 
man throws his hands up, and it can be seen that he says 
“ Dio Mio I” and is expressing his affliction. 

Of course the gesture-language is largely used in rows, and 
naturally some of the expressions are more forcible than 
refined. One which invariably winds up every row among the 
women of the lowest class is this : a belligerent who is getting 
the worst of it, but desires to retire with some eclat , suddenly 
turns her back on the enemy, throws all her clothes over her 
head, and retreats. Contempt can not be more strongly ex¬ 
pressed. 

Love-making by signs is very general. The method has 
many recommendations ; for as the lovers are not seen to¬ 
gether and don’t write, they are not easily found out. Every 
window opens to the floor, and has a balcony, so that neigh¬ 
bors have great facilities for the pastime. The language of love 
is very simple; it is always the same, and always interesting 
and new. The gentleman begins by taking out his handker¬ 
chief, which he passes over his face, looking all the time at the 
lady, and throwing into his face and eyes expressions of ad¬ 
miration for her; at the same time he compliments her on her 
beauty by passing his hand over his mouth and chin. The 
lady’s answer is a blush, hiding her face, except the eyes, be¬ 
hind her fan, and pointing to the rear, to indicate that mamma 
is coming, and retreats. Next time, the same play on the gen¬ 
tleman’s side, followed by possibly a glance, not of discourage¬ 
ment, from the lady ; whereupon he hugs his left side, to ex¬ 
press that he loves her to distraction ; and the lady flees, to re¬ 
turn the next day, and observe the gentleman, of course to her 


great astonishment and displeasure, repeat the previous ges¬ 
tures, ending by showing her the palms of his hands, and 
looking entreaty, which any young lady even unacquainted 
with the particular language in question would understand to 
mean : I vow by, etc., that I love you more than—and so 
forth. Do you love me? The answer to which, of course, 
depends upon circumstances; and thus the ancient comedy 
proceeds. It is understood to be extremely interesting to the 
dramatis persona. Love-making, short of the “ ask-papa ” 
part, is frequently carried on in South Italy in this way ; and it 
not seldom happens that when papa is inexorable, or the lady 
in a convent, the whole affair, including agreement and prep¬ 
arations to run away, is transacted solely by gestures—apropos 
of which it is on record, that on an occasion of the sort, all 
being prepared, and the gentleman in the street waiting at the 
lady’s door with the carriage intended to carry off the happy 
couple, an awfully gruff voice was heard asking, “Are you 
there ?” The lover looked toward the voice, saw that it came 
from the object of his balcony affections, and, utterly disen¬ 
chanted, fled. This story, although nearly as incredible as 
the first narrated, is given without any reserve : it is quite 
true.— Cb-amberd Journal. 


REMINISCENCES OF LAURENT CLERC. 

I had never been away from home until I went to the In¬ 
stitution for the Deaf and Dumb, at Hartford, and I was very 
lonely and homesick at first. I was placed in Mrs. Beers’ 
class to learn signs. One day when I was thoroughly misera¬ 
ble she took me home to tea with her after school; she was 
then living with her father, Laurent Clerc, and as this was but 
the first of many visits I saw him often. 

It was about four years af:er he had given up teaching, and 
he was quite an old man. I can see him now with my mind’s 
eye, an old white-haired man, with a face somewhat scarred, 
and unattractive to a child ; he stooped slightly when walking, 
and his gait was a sort of slow, staggering shuffle ; still he 
did not seem so very old. I remember I stood in great awe 
of him, although, looking back now, I cannot see that I had 
any cause to feel so, for he took little notice of me. He was 
fond of sitting alone in the dining-room at a window that 
looked out on the Institution grounds ; sometimes he read—al¬ 
most always a paper, less frequently a book, and very often he 
would sit still thinking and dozing. Once I had the curios¬ 
ity to look at his paper, or, perhaps, he called me to his side 
and showed it to me ; it was a French paper, and, as I could 
not understand it, he, of course, rose several degrees in my es¬ 
timation, and the awe, with which I had before regarded him, 
was greatly enhanced. 

There were several trees in his garden bearing small sweet 
pears, of which I was very fond ; he used to give me these 
pears, and, when I had eaten all I could, he would bid me put 
in my pockets what were left in the dish. I do not think he 
approved very well of his daughter’s petting me, for I recollect 
he said one day that what I had to endure was as nothing 
compared with what the poor soldiers who had gone to the 
war had to bear, (this was in 1862;) he added that I must 
think of their hardships when I felt discontented and home¬ 
sick, and it would make me more satisfied with my own lot. 
It seemed to distress him to see me make any sign wrong, or 
in a clumsy manner. I remember well how I once met 
him in the street in a great hurry, and told him my mother 
was visiting me. I was going to run right by, but he stopped 
me, and made me repeat what I had said, and then corrected 
one or two faults, nor would he let me go until I had made 
every sign to his satisfaction. 

He was always interested in what was going on about him, 
and in what was being said. If he did not understand, or if 
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oral conversation was being carried on, he would keep calling 
on his daughter, or on one of her children, to explain or trans¬ 
late for him. It mortified him very much to make a mistake, 
or to seem to make one, even though it was no fault of his. 

Sometimes he would come to the Institution of an evening 
to take charge of the boys’ study-room. He was very 
much respected by the pupils generally, and most of them 
stood too much in awe of him to be otherwise than quiet and 
well behaved when he was in charge ; but on one occasion 
one of the boys was so disrespectful as to throw a small nail 
at him ; it struck his forehead, and I shall never forget how 
he appeared as he looked round, and, after rubbing the place 
a little, remarked : “ It was wicked in one of you to throw 
that nail at me,” and went quietly to his seat. The older 
boys, however, made up for his lack of resentment by being 
very indignant. 

He had a high opinion of the first Napoleon, and used to 
say : “ It was mean in England to send him to St. Helena ;” 
and for him there was no country like “ La Belle France ” he 
sometimes made comparisons between the two countries by 
no means flattering to our own land. Another decidedly 
French characteristic of his was a fondness for frogs ; he would 
pay the boys a small sum for every pair of frog’s legs they 
brought him, and some of them drove quite a thriving busi¬ 
ness, spending their spare time hunting frogs for him. 

He had a habit of shutting his eyes when speaking. Some 
of the more thoughtless of his audience would occasionally take 
advantage of this habit to laugh and play while his eyes were 
closed, although they seemed all attention when he looked in 
their direction. He would frequently astonish such offenders 
by calling them by name, and sharply reproving them for their 
disrespectful inattention. It was always a great mystery to them 
how he knew who were misbehaving when his eyes were shut. 
His eyesight was so good that he was accustomed, when una¬ 
ble to make use of signs, to communicate with his friends by 
reading what they wrote in the air with their fingers. I have 
been told he was able to carry on quite long conversations in 
this way. 

He had a somewhat peculiar way of teaching faithfulness. 
He would speak of the meanness of eye-service, and urge his 
pupils to be faithful whether under the eyes of their superiors 
or not. The next time he had occasion to leave them to them¬ 
selves during study or school hours, he would go to some place 
where, without being seen himself, he could see how they were 
conducting themselves. And then woe to anyone who had 
taken advantage of his absence to indulge in any unwonted 
freedom. He would have reason to think himself well off if 
he escaped with only a sound scolding. 

In short, he was a. simple hearted, kind old man, living 
peacefully and happily the last years of a long and useful life, 
which had been almost wholly devoted to the amelioration of 
his fellow-mutes. l. c t. 


One of the Siamese twins has a deaf and dumb daughter at 
the Institution for the Deaf, Dumb, and Blind in Raleigh, N. C., 
and it is said that she is one of the brightest pupils at the insti¬ 
tution. 

Henry Allen, of Pittsfield, Mass., who has been growing 
deaf gradually for the last six years, had a wasp removed from 
his ear recently, which he now remembers took up its abode 
there at the time the deafness commenced to trouble him. 

A rogue was once begging charity on pretence of being 
dumb. A lady having asked him, with equal simplicity, how 
long he had been dumb, he was thrown off his guard, and re¬ 
plied: “From birth, madam.” “Poor fellow,” said the lady, 
and gave him a shilling. 
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WHAT I KNOW ABOUT THE NORTH POLE. 

Some thick veil seemed drawn over my early youth. I could 
recall nothing sure and definite in the past. It was almost an 
entire void; only dim, shadowy ideas and recollections re¬ 
mained, like the reflections in the mists of a waterfall or the 
fleeting, far-off sails upon the ocean. This only was absolutely 
certain, and in my listless, diffident state of mind it appeared to 
be the limit of my grasp and comprehension—that I was a stu¬ 
dent in the honorable Wagbones College, hail-fellow-well-met 
with my fellows, participating in their pleasures, enjoying their 
sports, abhorring study, and always ready for a raid upon the 
nearest apple orchard or turnip field, or perchance upon some 
Dutchman’s stray cow, which, having foraged her daily grass 
upon our grounds, might stand with tempting udder awaiting 
the call of her owner, whose long pipe was more than once 
taken for a gun by some conscience-stricken milking machine. 

Time passed on with slight variation, as in other educational 
institutions of like character, and brought with it Commence¬ 
ment, and, for me, entry into active life. Why, I know not, 
but original sin must have been strong within me, and in my 
future course the essential point of total depravity bid fair to 
have a faithful exponent; for, disregarding all other openings, 
I went to sea as a common sailor, and in time became from 
pure gravitation the captain of a Pirate . The crimes and 
enormities committed under our blood-red flag brought upon us 
the wrath of all civilized nations. Cruisers w T ere constantly 
upon our track, and though for a time eluded, yet there came 
at last a night—a dark, stormy, tempestuous night—relieved only 
by occasional gleams of lightning and the intermittent flashes 
of cannon, when an American frigate from which we had fled 
all the day grappled with us, and the two contending ships, 
tossed upon waves equally contentious, ran with blood and gore. 

In this we differed from the traditional pirates of antiquity, 
that when escape seemed impossible and the greater part of our 
number were slain, we surrendered, preferring to trust our 
chances in the future rather than die in the present. We 
were heavily ironed, and taken to Norfolk, a place unpleas¬ 
antly near my old Alma Mater , and there we were tried and 
sentenced. Then there came over me one of those strange trance 
periods to which I had ever been subject, and which shrouded 
my early life in impenetrable mystery, and I knew no more 
until I awoke the night before the execution, and found my¬ 
self walking the streets of Norfolk, a free man, but by what 
agency no one will ever know. I found a refuge and conceal¬ 
ment in the house of a friend until morning, and then, care¬ 
fully disguised, went to witness the death of my comrades. 

From the execution I turned, feeling as if the brand of Cain 
was upon my brow and visible to all about me. I fled to 
New York; but still the dim, shadowy terror, the constant dread 
of recognition, the feeling that the hand of every man was 
turned against me, urged me on, and I went to Greenland, far 
from the borders of civilization, settling down in an Esqui¬ 
maux village, and assimilating myself as nearly as possible in 
manners and habits to their customs, living upon fat auk and 
seal blubber, and even offering to open a school for their deaf 
and dumb, a project failing of recognition only because they 
had none, or knew of none thus afflicted—a statistical assertion 
which I would respectfully call upon Dr. Hall to corroborate. 

But in this place, apparently the fortress of security, a New 
York detective one day laid his heavy hand upon my shoulder, and, 
enforcing his request by a display of his official authority and 
a loaded revolver, desired me to accompany him. Resistance 
was useless, and even an offer to disclose my hidden treasures 
failed to bribe this singular man, who intimated that it wg,s 
altogether different from a bank affair or paltry bond robbery. 
Now, this detective was the very incarnation of eccentricity, 
for, having refused all my offers, he provided himself with a 
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long pole, took me upon an iceberg, and pushed off, and in 
this strange, and yet, as it seemed to me in the perplexity of 
the moment, very natural fashion, we started for New York 
without provisions or sails. Apparently we soon entered some 
southward current not laid down upon the charts, and were 
borne along very rapidly. We were quite a distance upon our 
course—indeed, were able to make out with almost equal dis¬ 
tinctness the steeple of Trinity and the forests of Greenland— 
when it occurred to me that I had better start home ; and -I 
did—after a fashion. Jumping over and diving under water as 
far as possible, I came up only to find my grim pursuer by 
my side, with a round bar of iron like a policeman’s billy in 
his hand. A few demonstrations over my head with this 
instrument rendered me submissive, and willing to go back to 
that iceberg. Once there, I had an idea; then pushing the 
detective off and seating myself upon the very apex, with the 
long pole in my hand, and turning to any quarter without leaving 
my seat, I poked at him wherever he swam with a sort of 
sardonic pleasure at his luckless condition. But my satisfac¬ 
tion was of short duration, for, ceasing his endeavors to reach 
a resting place, and swimming round and round, he dealt ter¬ 
rific blows with his iron rod in every direction wherever he 
cf uld touch the berg, shaking the whole mass through and 
through. Like the hammer of Thor breaking the northern 
rocks, there seemed to be a mysterious power in that rod of 
iron, and soon a sudden dissolution of the berg precipitated me 
into the icy water, where my eccentric enemy left me to my 
own devices. 

I went back to Greenland, it is unimportant how, and my 
former hamlet being certainly no safe abiding place after that, 
I pushed still further from civilization, reaching at last a village 
where no rumor of the Saxon had ever been borne; and here I 
passed several years, eventually falling in love with a fat Esqui¬ 
maux widow, with German features and flaxen hair, and a baby. 
But this place, at length, also felt the influence of advancing 
civilization. A grist mill was put up, a Gothic ruin discovered— 
the wonder of scientific men, and an additional proof of the 
wide-spread semi-civilization of our ancestors. Another tem¬ 
ple of wood, a rustic ruin in Druidical form, was soon discovered 
near by, and speedily a railroad was chartered, laid, and excur¬ 
sion tickets issued at reduced rates from the Gothic ruin to the 
North Cape. 

One morning a large party arrived from the States, (San Do¬ 
mingo had killed annexation for the time being,) and brought 
with them some copies of The Tribune for that day. One of 
these I secured, but in handing it to the blooming widow, un¬ 
fortunately dropped it into the sluice-way of the grist mill, and 
springing in after it, was fished out, as a more distinguished 
individual was once rescued from the “ raging canawl.” Recov¬ 
ering from this mishap, and satisfying myself that the excur¬ 
sionists were all strangers to me, I took the train with them for 
the North Cape. When we reached the terminus, clouds were 
lowering and the weather was threatening. The grim North 
Cape entered the sea like a wedge, and the waves lashed them¬ 
selves into foam upon the rocky shores. The sea birds flew 
screaming before the blast, and the seals were gathering in the 
more protected coves. As I took all this in from the car win¬ 
dow, I saw to my astonishment and terror Professor James and 
Professor Edwards, two of my college instructors, pass beneath, 
and start for the neck of the cape ; Professor Edwards, with 
his hat in his hand and his head nearly enveloped in his ample 
gray shawl, questioning everybody in his quick, nervous manner, 
and Professor James splashing through snow and water with an 
abandon that was evidently born of high rubber boots and plenty 
of warm wrappings. 

I forgot all about the widow. I forgot the property I had 
accumulated during years of thrifty labor in that little Esqui¬ 


maux town, and now, in the days of its prosperity, represent¬ 
ing principally eligible corner lots. I manifested no desire to 
renew the acquaintance with the professors, so happily inaug¬ 
urated many years before. Everything was forgotten but the 
terror and fate hanging over my head. I stood not upon the 
order of my going, but went at once. Getting out of the cars, 
I found a dog-team fastened Yankee-like to a ring in the depot 
platform. Entering into no learned meditation upon the rights 
of property as vested in individuals, or upon man’s inhumanity 
to man, I took that dog-team and struck for the North. On, 
on, I urged the dogs at a headlong speed. They foamed at the 
mouth and their tongues hung out, but I lashed them on. A 
great black pall seemed to rise behind me, a shadowy presence 
to pursue me. With the untold horror upon me of a man who 
is struggling with nightmare, I dared not look around to 
face the avenger. On, on, we swept, until it grew so bitter 
cold that the story of Baron Munchausen’s horn had the sem¬ 
blance of reality, and the ice-peaks rose before us in a thick, 
close array of pinnacles, like the stalagmites in a cave, only 
closer, higher, glittering in the sun. 

Here I left the sledge, and continued my journey on foot. 
As I clambered over and threaded my way between the icy 
peaks, my spirits rose once more and the ’pursuing presence 
seemed baffled. Climbing one of the highest pinnacles, and 
seating myself at the top more for safety than for pleasure, I 
pulled out, with a remembering pang of regret, a lunch that 
the widow had placed in my pocket for the excursion, and 
the lunch finished, looked around for a draught to satisfy my 
thirst ; but with me, as with Coleridge’s ancient mariner, it 
seemed 

<( Water, water, everywhere, 

Nor aRy drop to drink.” 

Tuft’s arctic soda fountain was a myth, and I question 
whether a torrid fountain would not have been a far greater 
relief at that moment; but as I looked it seemed that far away 
was an open body of water, sweeping about some central point. 
I rubbed my eyes and looked again. The northern lights 
loomed up like some coliseum of glory, with dome, pillar, and 
colonnade all complete. I knew that I was far to the North, 
farther perhaps than mortal had ever been before, for— 

u Round and round in a fiery ring 

Went the great sun.” * * 

And, lo I before my astonished gaze, from the midst of that 
perennial sea, arose the North Pole—crooked, unseemly, 
ungainly, but still the North Pole—melting away in the glow¬ 
ing aurora as became the axis of this terrestial paradise, but 
resembling a Western Union telegraph pole more than the 
majestic column of loadstone that my day dreams had taught 
me to anticipate. I peered up, half expecting to see the 
American flag flying from the top, the American eagle floating 
in the arctic clouds, and perchance my persecutor of the ice¬ 
berg clinging to the halyards, but it stretched far away into 
the immensity of space. The ice pinnacles gleamed like dia¬ 
monds in the rays of the circling sun ; the grand North Pole 
towered above them like some shining avatar, the centre of all 
my desires. But even as I stretched out my hands in a long¬ 
ing endeavor to grasp this pole of wondrous promise, the snow- 
white cliffs, the gnarled and knotted pole, the crimson sun, the 
whole scene melted away; and fhat moment, the golden moment 
of my life, the apparent end of all my woes, was forever lost 
in the inexorable cloud sweeping over my mind, leaving every¬ 
thing a blank save the memory alone, that follows me like 
some fateful incubus , urging me even now to write this tale of 
wrong and crime, and of wonders seen by no mortal eye here¬ 
tofore, and now again sealed for all future time. p. 

“Silence is power,” and power is silent. 
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SAL UTATOR T. 

Under smiling skies and with favoring breezes The Silent 
World starts on its voyage. The course, so auspicuously 
begun, lies along an ilLfated shore, strewn with wrecks, which 
remain as mementoes of similar enterprises. But its pilots 
feel a modest and, they trust, a not unreasonable confidence in 
the future. Claiming no superior qualifications for the re¬ 
sponsibilities they assume, they yet have no misgivings con¬ 
cerning the perils of the way. In the records of previous 
failures, they have a beacon-light to point out the dangers of 
their course. In their resolution to achieve success is an 
anchor that will prove true and faithful; and the almost uni¬ 
versal desire among the deaf and dumb for a newspaper of 
their own furnishes a motive power that may bid defiance to 
contrary winds and opposing waves. 

In a word, failure finds no place in the programme of the 
projectors of The Silent World. Had its fate been to enter 
upon its existence amid expressions of distrust and predictions 
of a speedy collapse, its founders would have felt neither sur¬ 
prise nor dismay. A slight familiarity with the general expe¬ 
rience of pioneers in new enterprises has prepared them for 
the possibility in their own case of a chilling reception. Thus 
prepared, the realization of their worst forebodings would not 
have disheartened them. They would have recalled how 
often resolution and perseverance have risen superior to adverse 
circumstances. They would have trusted much to time and 
effort. In fact, the very ungraciousness of the greeting might 
have supplied a stimulus to render The Silent World more 
worthy of the favor and support of its readers. 

But we —thus awkwardly do the untried conductors of The 
Silent World make their first venture with the shibboleth of 
the corps editorial—we are not forced to depend on stimulus 
of this nature. We commence our career of journalism under 
favorable auspices. The welcome that greets The Silent 
World is cordial and unanimous. A hearty interest is mani¬ 
fested and an earnest confidence is expressed in its permanent 
success. For a welcome so spontaneous and so gratifying, 
accept, kind friends, our thanks. 

It shall be our effort, as it is our desire, to have The Silent 
World occupy an honorable place among its contemporaries. 
As stated in our prospectus, “ the articles admitted to its 
columns will be required to possess a certain degree of literary 
merit, and the constant aim of its managers will be to elevate 
and instruct.” From time to- time it will furnish articles on 
scientific and philosophic subjects,-written in a simple and at¬ 
tractive style. The claims of religion will not be ignored.. 
The questions of the day will receive their due recognition. 
On all matters connected with the deaf and dumb. The Silent 
World will strive to give full and interesting information. 
While it will advocate all measures that conduce to their ad¬ 
vancement, it will not refrain from criticism or censure in deal¬ 
ing with whatever is inimical to their best interests. Indepen¬ 
dent in the avowal of our opinions, we shall endeavor to- be 
courteous in expressing them. Treating every one with equal 
fairness, we shall try to disarm unfavorable feeling and to 
“grapple our friends to us with hooks of steel.” The matter 
admitted to these pages will not be confined to that of a serious 


cast. Fun and fancy, and whatever tends to make life in its 
dull moments more enjoyable, will be interspersed. Every 
reader may find something to meet his taste in the variety of 
subjects, ranging 

“ From grave to gay, from lively to severe. 

The Silent World may fail to reach at first the standard 
we have set for it. Its readers need not expect to see it issue 
from the press, like Pallas from the head of Jove, perfect in all 
its appointments. Each .subsequent number, we hope, will be 
a decided improvement on its predecessor. But to bring the 
paper up to the plane of excellence to which we aspire our 
own unaided efforts will hardly suffice. We count on assist¬ 
ance from our friends, in which class we include every reader 
and subscriber. Contributions to our columns in the shape of 
items of information, letters of correspondence, and essays on 
interesting topics, will be appreciated, and will be utilized in 
the way that may best recommend itself to our judgment. 

And now, dear friends, we draw our salutatory to a close. 
We have confided to you our course and our plans. If they 
meet your approval, we have but one request to make —Stand 
by us. Let us feel that in undertaking The Silent World we 
are backed by the appreciation and the moral and material 
support that are the guarantees of success. 


NOTES . 

We intend to issue The Silent World promptly, on the 1st 
of the month, and we would request contributors to send in their 
articles by the iothof the preceding month. Institution news 
and other news items may be deferred till the 20th. We send 
the present number to all whose names are in our possession, 
and we will send a specimen copy to all who apply for one, but 
in no case will we continue to send the paper till the subscrip¬ 
tion is paid. 

Our acknowledgments are due to The Chronicle , of Colum¬ 
bus, Ohio, for inserting in its columns at full length the pros¬ 
pectus of The Silent World. In this way, and in subscrib¬ 
ing liberally to our paper, our Ohio friends are proving them¬ 
selves friends indeed. 


For years past the catalogues of the Kentucky Institution for 
the Deaf and Dumb have contained names of pupils either 
immediately or remotely connected with a family that is 
remarkable for the large number of mutes embraced within it. 
William Hoagland and wife, aged respectively sixty-five and 
sixty, who were among the first to avail themselves of the 
benefits of the above-mentioned Institution, are now residing 
in Louisville, Ky. Their married life has been singularly 
happy, and they are now, in their declining years, as cheerful 
and as devotedly attached to each other as in their younger and 
more prosperous days. Their humble abode is- the resort, on 
Sundays especially, of most of the educated mutes in the city, 
where all are sure of a cordial greeting. A correspondent who 
lately interviewed the old gentleman obtained the census of his 
mute relatives, which is submitted to the inspection of the 
readers of The Silent World to assist them in deciding 
whether deaf-dumbness is hereditary. The list consists of 
himself and wife, one son, one daughter, one grandson, one 
brother, one uncle, who had five mute children, three children 
of a hearing aunt, one of whom had three mute children, and 
one child of a hearing cousin ; total nineteen, to which is to 
be added half-a-dozen others connected by marriage, making 
the whole number twenty-five. Is not this an extraordinary 
Dumber of congenital deaf-mutes in a single family^.connection ? 

The deaf-mute institution of St. Medard, neai* Taris, was ^ 
burned by the Germans. 
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A writer in a late number of The Home Circle proposes 
that the next convention of instructors of the deaf and dumb be 
held at the California Institution in the summer of 1872 or ’73; 
and he suggests that the deaf-mutes of the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains get up, at the same time, a grand excursion 
on the Pacific railroad to San Francisco. The idea, though 
nrvel, is a taking one, and not impracticable. In these days 
of low fares, rapid travel, and Pullman’s palace cars, it is not a 
difficult thing to make a trip to California. Think of the 
wonderful and infinitely-varied sight-seeing all along the route; 
of the big trees, of the gold fields, of the vineyards, cf the 
beauties of the Yosemite. Socially, a party of deaf-mutes can 
extract an unusual amount of pleasure from a railroad excursion. 
On a lightning-express train, conversation is as easy to them 
as in the quiet little parlor at home—easier; in fact, in the 
sign-language, a speech or address could be made to the whole 
carful of passengers at once, which is hardly possible under any 
other circumstances, without first bringing the train to a stand¬ 
still. As for the noise and jar incident to railway travel, and 
generally considered decided drawbacks to its pleasures, deaf- 
mutes rather enjoy them ; they supply a gentle and agreeable 
stimulant to the nervous system. 

A correspondent of The New York Tribune says : 

“Two sons of a wealthy American gentleman, both dumb, and one deaf 
also, were sent to Europe for education, and both have succeeded wonderfully. 
The elder, who is wholly deaf, passed through the rigid and extended scholastic 
curriculum of Heidelberg, acquiring ease and elegance in German and French, 
and a perfect understanding of Greek, Latin, and Hebrew, enabling him to 
pass an oral examination in those tongues with marked ability, and to receive, 
at the age of 28, the unusual honor of Doctor of Philosophy, in addition to 
the usual degree of Master of Arts. The younger brother, though deprived 
of speech and hearing, has also achieved an equally marked success. He is 
now engaged in painting the ruins of the Alhambra, in Spain ; the work, 
when finished, to be placed on exhibition in this city.” 

The above paragraph furnishes a wonderful example of the 
power of mind and will to overcome natural disadvantages ; 
but not a much more surprising one than cases that have come 
under our own cognizance. Unfortunately for one’s being 
able, unless previously made acquainted with the real facts, to 
place unreserved confidence in the statements made by this 
correspondent of The Tribune , there are in his account one or 
two inaccuracies, exemplifying something of the confusion of 
mind concerning deafness and dumbness of which such an 
amusing instance is given in the article under the caption of 
“ An Extract from a Teacher’s Note-book,” in another col¬ 
umn of The Silent World. After we are told that “ both 
were dumb,” we naturally feel gently sceptical, when informed 
that one could still “ pass an oral examination,” in five lan¬ 
guages, “ with marked ability;” and when it is stated that, in 
addition to their dumbness, “one was deaf, also,” implying that 
the other was not , we confess to being but imperfectly satis¬ 
fied in mind as to which brother does not labor under this 
additional infirmity—whether it is the elder, “who is wholly 
deaf,” or the younger, “who, though deprived of hearing and 
speech,” yet retains enough of the faculty of sight to be able 
to paint the ruins of the Alhambra. A friend at our elbow 
thinks he recognizes in the two persons thus alluded to his 
old classmate, Harry Moore, who graduated at Hartford from 
the American Asylum in 1863, and his brother, who was at the 
same time a student at Yale. The former is a total deaf- 
mute, and the latter has suffered* the loss of his hearing in a 
great measure, though his speech remains unaffected. Both 
have been in Europe for some time past, Harry Moore pur¬ 
suing the study of art, to which he is enthusiastically attached; 
and his brother passing through a scholastic course at a Ger¬ 
man university. 

--——- 

Lord Byron’s conundrum. “What will make the ear most 
acutely and instantly hear?” The letter “H.” 


THE CLERC MEMORIAL . 

The chief and almost the only ornament of the grounds of 
the Institution for the Deaf and Dumb at Hartford is the beau¬ 
tiful monument that rears its stately shaft to the memory of the 
Rev. Thomas H. Gallaudet. It is doubtful if a single one of 
the many who, from day to day, pass along the street, a few 
rods distant, and view its symmetrical proportions, would deny 
that it is a work creditable alike to the heads and hearts of its 
projectors. And when the inquiring learn that it stands a tes¬ 
timonial of the love and honor cherished toward a truly great 
and good man by those to whom he opened a new world of 
light and happiness, there are few indeed who will refuse the 
meed of praise and admiration which is its due. If there is a 
doubt in the minds of any, it has reference to who is most 
honored by this beautiful column—the dead, or those who seek 
to honor the dead. 

The mutes are justly proud of this memorial to Gallaudet. 
Each one of those who gave his mite toward its erection felt 
amply repaid when he viewed the result of his giving, and 
saw encomiums bestowed from every side. He felt more than 
repaid; his was a holy joy, such as only they can feel who 
have given from a grateful heart, and seek thereby to acknowl¬ 
edge an irredeemable debt. 

Deaf-mutes have now another opportunity of testifying to 
the love and gratitude with which they cherish the memory 
of the two first pioneers of deaf-mute education on this con¬ 
tinent. Associations have been formed, and are still forming, 
all over the country, having for their object the erection of a 
memorial to Laurent Clerc, the friend and co-laborer of Gal¬ 
laudet. 

To the deaf-mutes of Boston belongs the honor of taking 
the first step in this enterprise. The Christian Associations 
of that city began the agitation of the matter soon after Mr. 
Clerc’s death, and it was through the influence of the Massa¬ 
chusetts Deaf-Mute Christian Union that the subject was 
brought before the convention of the Empire State Associa¬ 
tion, at Ithaca, in August, 1869, where an organization was 
effected under the title of the “ Clerc National Monument 
Association,” having John Carlin for president, and Wm. Mar¬ 
tin Chamberlain for secretary. A local branch association 
was also formed. This action of New York was ratified by 
a meeting of mutes in Philadelphia in the following October, 
and then New England took up the matter at its convention 
at Concord, N. H., in August last, and nominated Joseph G. 
Parkinson for president of a national association to be formed 
in Washington, D. C. 

The reasons given for not ratifying Mr. Carlin’s nomina¬ 
tion were essentially as follows : It was understood that prom¬ 
inent mutes of the Southern States -had expressed dissatisfac¬ 
tion with the course of New York in choosing officers entirely 
from the North, and that they would decline to support any 
project of the kind which was controlled exclusively by North¬ 
ern men. It wa£ thought that the selection of Mr. Parkinson 
would obviate objections from any portion of the country, on 
account of the central position of Washington and its relation 
to all of the States. It was also urged that as the students in 
the National Deaf-Mute College came from every part of the 
land, and, by reason of their attainments, were possessed of 
considerable influence among the mutes of their districts, it 
would be very easy for the president, with their aid, to rouse 
the whole community. 

The action of these conventions did not excite much inter¬ 
est or comment, and we doubt whether the great majority of 
the deaf-mutes of the country knew before last March that 
any efforts were made at these gatherings to establish a na¬ 
tional association. This naturally follows from the fact that 
no means were taken to lay the matter before the mutes at 
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large, beyond a publication of the proceedings of the Ithaca 
convention in The Friend; and in this case the subject was lost 
in the mass of other matter which surrounded and overshad¬ 
owed it. But the New England mutes were not content to 
let the matter rest here, and, becoming restless under the tardi¬ 
ness of Washington and the apathy of all existing organiza¬ 
tions, the president of the New England Gallaudet Association, 
Mr. W. B. Swett, did what ought to have been done at the 
outset: he issued a circular, calling upon the deaf and dumb 
of the whole country to unite and carry forward the project 
to a speedy completion, pointing to the action of Boston, which 
at its new year’s levee had raised over a hundred and fifty dol¬ 
lars to this end. He urged all local religious and literary asso¬ 
ciations to make collections, and hold the money till a definite 
plan was formed. 

This commendable circular had the effect which the zeal of 
its author intended. It roused the community. New York, 
through its president, Mr. El. C. Rider, issued a letter warn¬ 
ing the mutes of that State to disregard Mr. Swett’s appeal, 
and keep their money until after the coming convention at 
Albany or to send it to the treasurer elected at Ithaca. This 
letter drew the attention of the deaf and dumb of New York 
to the matter, and when the District of Columbia, responding 
to the call, held a meeting and framed a plan for a national 
association in accordance with the understanding on which the 
action of New England was based, there was quite a lively 
stir. 

The plan submitted by the deaf-mutes of the District of 
Columbia resembles, in its general features, that formed at the 
Ithaca convention, although it was perfected in entire ignorance 
of the action of New York. In fact, when the meeting for 
organization was called, there were only two or three persons 
connected with it who were aware that any association had been 
formed in New York, and these only knew, in addition to the bare 
fact, that Mr. John Carlin was the candidate for president. To 
this ignorance, then, and to the silence of New York, which 
led to the supposition that the project had been abandoned, is 
to be attributed the apparent disregard the District of Colum¬ 
bia manifested for the action of the Ithaca convention. This 
was a serious consequence of the neglect of New York to 
inform the country of the organization at Ithaca. The Dis¬ 
trict, proceeding in the belief that the community was waiting 
for the establishment of an effective association, sought to 
accomplish this end as quickly as possible. This is evident 
from the elaborate character of the circular which they sent 
out and the zeal with which they commenced the collection of 
subscriptions in Washington, over one hundred dollars being 
subscribed within two weeks. Although they were disap¬ 
pointed in the reception accorded to their efforts, the activity 
which has since existed elsewhere is to be attributed in a great 
measure to their appeal. New York was aroused very effect¬ 
ually ; and seeing that immediate action of some kind was imper¬ 
atively demanded, the Fanwood Literary Association held a 
meeting and issued a circular, giving its approval to the gen¬ 
eral project, expressing its sympathy for the association formed 
at Ithaca, but holding itself aloof from all associations whatever. 
The effect of this proclamation was what its authors probably 
never intended. It seriously embarrassed the movement. 
New York, through its graduates, who are employed in many 
of the Institutions, has such a powerful influence that this slight 
expression of distrust or non-concurrence was sufficient to de¬ 
ter the majority from joining themselves to the enterprise. 
Ohio, however, promptly responded to the call of Washington, 
and organized under its plan. Illinois followed a little later, 
and, while it declined to express its preference for president of 
the National Association, and took exception to several minor 
details of the plan, it heartily endorsed the principal features. 


From New England the Executive Committee at Washington 
received a paper, signed by many of the most prominent mutes 
in Hartford, Boston, and other places, approving the plan, and 
signifying their concurrence in the selection of Mr. Thomas 
Brown for vice-president of New England. Tennessee, with¬ 
out effecting any definite organization, also signified its willing¬ 
ness to work under the Washington plan. The same 
may be said of Nebraska; only this State cannot act without 
the co-operation of Iowa, as they together form one district. 

We understand that the Massachusetts Deaf-Mute Christian 
Union has signified its unwillingness to be bound by the action 
of the Concord convention, to support the mutes of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, and has cast its vote for Mr. Carlin for presi¬ 
dent, Mr. Syle for secretary, and Mr. Newell’for treasurer. 
Lately, also, the New York and Philadelphia mutes have trans¬ 
ferred their votes from Mr. Wm. Martin Chamberlain, who 
was nominated for secretary of the Ithaca National Association, 
to Mr. Syle. We are not aware of the reasons for discarding 
Mr. Chamberlain, but presume it is to secure greater effective¬ 
ness by having the management all in one place, all of the 
gentlemen nominated being residents of New York city. 

The foregoing is believed to be a History of the movement 
to erect a memorial to Laurent Clerc, and those who read it 
will no doubt think that the whole thing is in great confusion. 
It will take some thought and earnest endeavor to make the 
work go on harmoniously, and we are glad to be able to say 
that both New York and Washington are striving for this end. 
New York has issued a call to all associations to send delegates 
to the New York convention at Albany, in August next, and 
if it is responded to no doubt a solution will be reached, and 
soon we shall see an enduring memorial commemorating a life 
spent in doing good to our class and to mankind. 

Meanwhile, the work, although embarrassed, still goes on. 
Subscriptions are continually being made, and lately a circular 
letter has been issued from the New York Institution, over the 
signature of its principal, calling upon the parents of pupils in 
that Institution to contribute something for their children to¬ 
ward a fund of five hundred dollars, to be raised in that State 
for this object. This is what every Institution should do. We 
are of the opinion that much of the machinery sought to be 
introduced to facilitate the collection of funds is well nigh 
useless. Let some such simple plan as that of Mr. Peet be 
adopted and the end will be gained much sooner, and with less , 
difficulty and an absence of hard feeling. We understand that 
the appeal of Mr. Peet is being responded to liberally, over 
two hundred dollars having been raised at this writing. 

It is pardonable that prominent gentlemen should desire the 
honor of a leading position in such a movement; it is a com¬ 
mendable ambition for each locality to strive to lead in honor¬ 
ing him who honored us; but cannot this be, and harmony still 
prevail ? Cannot all believe that the zeal of others is equal to 
their own, and that others will manage the enterprise as well 
as they could possibly do ? If one is not allowed to take the 
helm, let him lend a hand in trimming the sails, for it is only 
when they are taut that the ship will obey the rudder; and so 
shall we quickly arrive at our destined haven, and enjoy the 
satisfaction of having done our best in the way that was open 
to us. 

We append the list of associations so far as formed, with 
the date of organization, and their officers: 

“ The Clerc National Monument Association;” Ithaca, Au¬ 
gust 26, 1869; President , John Carlin ; Secretary, Henry Win¬ 
ter Syle. 

« The New York Branch” of the same; Ithaca, August 26, 
1869 ; Vice-President, H. C. Rider; Treasurer, C. S. Newell, 
Jr.; Executive Committee, Alphonso Johnson, W. O. Fitzger¬ 
ald, John Witschief. 
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“ The Philadelphia Branch ” of the same; October, 1869 ; 
officers unknown. 

“ The National Clerc Monument Association Concord, 
August, 28, 1870 ; President , Joseph G. Parkinson ; Vice-Pres¬ 
ident , Thomas Brown. 

“ The Clerc Monument Association,” auxiliary to the above; 
Washington, March 7, 1871 ; President,]. G. Parkinson ; First 
Vice-President , Melville Ballard ; Corresponding Secretary, J. 
Burton Hotchkiss ; Recording Secretary ,V. F. Holloway; Treas¬ 
urer, Charles K. W. Strong. 

“ The Ohio Branch ” of the same ; Columbus, April 19, 
1871 ; Vice-President, Parley P. Pratt. 

“ The Illinois Branch ” of the same; Jacksonville, April 
15, 1871 ; President, Selah Wait, (also vice-president of the 
Washingtpn National Association^) Vice-President, Champ. 
I*. Buchan ; Secretary, James R. Freeman ; Treasurer, 'Frank 
Read ; Executive Committee, Charles H. Laughlin, in addition 
to the other officers ; Delegate to the National Convention, Frank 
Read, with C. H. Laughlin as alternate. h. 


TRADING IN MISFORTUNE. 

Few persons, if any, in the present enlightened and philan¬ 
thropic age, will deny that deaf-mutes have peculiar claims on 
society for assistance because of the singular deprivation under 
which they labor. They may properly ask to be considered 
as beneficiaries of the public to a certain extent. But how long 
this dependent condition may be justly continued, on what 
grounds the plea for help should be based, and what range of 
assistance may be included, are questions upon which all do not 
seem to be agreed. 

In Italy, that land where mendicancy is a recognized means of 
gaining a livelihood, blindness has its value as capital in business; 
a delormed limb is a source of life-long income to its possessor. 

It is much to be regretted that this “ trading in misfortune,” 
as it may be termed, has entered largely into the work of deaf- 
mute instruction, even in our own free America, where educa¬ 
tion is regarded as the right of every child. 

Appeals have been made to individuals and to legislative 
bodies for aid for the deaf and dumb as charity. The very 
name, most unfortunately applied to our first institution, “Asy¬ 
lum,” stamped an impression on the public mind which remains 
to this day, that deaf-mutes, as a class, are to receive charity to 
a greater or less extent during their whole lives. And although 
a majority of the schools for the deaf and dumb in the United 
States are now called Institutions, they are, without exception, 
looked upon as “charities,” and their work is called benevolent. 

It is not, however, the purpose of this article to prove the 
falsity of such nomenclature; but rather to point out some of 
the evils arising from its use; to warn educated deaf-mutes from 
accepting the false position into which it thrusts them; and 
further, to help them to avoid the formation of the habit of 
asking or accepting favors which a speaking person would feel 
he had no right to receive. 

The single boon that the deaf-mute may rightfully ask from 
the public is an education. And this he should neither ask nor 
receive as a gift, but as a loan, the value of which is to be 
returned to society in the increased value of the services he 
may render as a consequence of his having received an educa¬ 
tion, and every deaf-mute should feel it as his duty to make 
this return in one way or another. 

We apprehend this idea is not so widely accepted as it ought 
to be. Nay, more ; we fear that teachers of the deaf and dumb 
have oftentimes, unthinkingly, suggested and nourished the 
feeling in their pupils that because they form an afflicted class 
they are entitled to special consideration on every hand. 

The writer has seen able-bodied deaf-mutes boast that they 


seldom paid full fare on railroads, and often rode free ; that they 
seldom paid more than half-price at hotels and were often en¬ 
tertained without charge. He has seen deaf-mutes engaged in 
peddling when the exorbitant prices they demanded for their 
wares could only be sustained by throwing in their “ misfor¬ 
tune,” and selling a little of that to every one who would buy 
to help “ a poor deaf-mute.” 

No less exalted a personage than an ex-President of the 
United States once remarked to the writer, “ that he placed 
very little value on the education of the deaf and dumb, for 
jthe only educated mutes he had ever seen were begging on the 
cars, or doing that which was substantially begging.” 

In the judgment of the writer, a deaf-mute sacrifices his self- 
respect when he even asks for employment because he is deaf 
and dumb. If he cannot offer services that will constitute a 
full return for the wages he may receive, then his education has 
been at least a partial failure ; while if he can offer such ser¬ 
vices, then he may ask for a situation in spite of his disability, 
not because of it. 

But the limits of this article will not allow any extended 
discussion of the subject. It may be referred to on another 
occasion. The point urged is, that no deaf-mute who respects 
himself, or who is anxious to command the respect of others, 
will ever allow himself in the slightest degree to “ trade in 
his misfortune.” e. m. g. 


BOOK NOTICES. 

Webster's Dictionary. —When one’s school days are ended 
his education should be considered as only just begun. He 
has merely a foundation laid, upon which he can build for him¬ 
self. In the work of self-instruction a good dictionary of the 
English language is an indispensable auxiliary. Webster's 
Unabridged is, beyond question, the best for the purpose. The 
next best is the National Pictorial. This is less costly, and for 
some will bd found quite sufficient, and perhaps preferable to 
the larger work. For particulars see the advertisement. 

So transcendent a genius as Lord Chatham did not despise 
the study of the dictionary. He is said to have read Bailey’s 
Dictionary through twice from beginning to end. By this means, 
among others, he trained himself to wield che English tongue 
with such masterly power as an orator. Persons of less genius 
may profit by his example. 

We have received the following books from Messrs. Harper 
and Brothers, New York, who will send them to any address 
on receipt of the price : 

A S?naller Scripture History: By Wm. Smith, L.L. D. Price 
$1.00. Dr. Smith’s learning and judgment we well know 
through his classical dictionaries and his “Students’ Histories.” 
We commend this little volume as in no way inferior to similar 
works of its editor. We have here just what is needed by any 
one beginning to study the Scriptures—a simple, connected rela¬ 
tion of the events recorded in our standard Bible, without criti¬ 
cism of the text or doctrinal comments. Dr. Smith follows 
the so-called “received chronology,” not as free from error, but 
as the only complete system yet proposed. This we deem 
judicious. The book has many other excellencies which should 
lead to its use by every Bible class. We know of nothing to 
take its place. 

The Adventures of a Young Naturalist: By Lucien Biart. 
Edited and adapted by Parker Gillmore. Price $1.50. This 
is a very attractive book, and it would be hard to find one which 
imparts in a more interesting manner so much enduring infor¬ 
mation on all subjects connected with Natural History. It de¬ 
scribes the adventures of a boy of ten, who accompanies his father, 
a naturalist, making a collection, a sava?it, his friend, and an 
Indian guide, who journey through the Cordilleras of Mexico. 
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This country furnishes material for many curious and thrilling 
incidents, and the reader is introduced to an immense number 
of different kinds of birds and animals. The gorgeous luxuri¬ 
ance of the vegetation of the magnificent primeval forests also 
continually presents subjects of interest and instruction, and the 
numerous handsome illustrations supplement the clear and simple 
narrative in a very pleasing manner. 

Heat: By Jacob Abbott. Price $1.50. Like the preceding, 
this is a very successful attempt to make science attractive to 
boys and girls through the medium of a dramatic narrative. 
This book is the first part of “Science for the Young,” which 
promises to be a valuable addition to juvenile libraries. The 
information is brought down to the latest results of physical 
research, and the most recent discoveries are described in a 
lucid manner, and illustrated with impressive and forcible 
examples. 

Fair France: Impressions of a traveller. Price $1.50. The 
author of “John Halifax ” always writes well. “ Fair France ” 
is in her pleasantest vein. It is a pity that so many will be 
deterred from reading the book because it is on such a thread¬ 
bare subject as continental travel. However, as the author 
remarks, “ it is somewhat rare to go out of one’s own country for 
the first time, with vision fresh as a child’s, yet with the experi¬ 
enced observation natural and necessary to middle life.” It was 
in this way that she saw “Fair France,” and this is her apology 
for adding another book to the many already written on so trite 
a subject. And the reading public can afford to accept the 
apology, for the book was well worth writing and publishing. 
It gives graphic pictures of France, and more especially of the 
French people and their characteristics as they were in 1867. 
It describes trips to Paris, and to the quaint old towns of Nor¬ 
mandy and the neighboring provinces; and all this in so pleasant 
a style that the reader’s interest never flags. Any one who 
desires to know more of the better side of the French character 
and institutions, at a time when it almost seems as if that char¬ 
acter had no better side, would do well to read this little book. 
He is sure to be amused and benefited by the perusal. t. 

Motherless: Translated from the French by the author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman.” Price $1.50. A book written 
“ for girls in their teens,” but which we have read with pleasure 
for several reasons. While giving an interesting glimpse of 
French families as seen by French eyes, it still has the pure, 
healthy, earnest tone which distinguishes Miss Mulock’s own 
writings. The incidents of the story succeed each other quite 
rapidly and afford a pleasing variety, and they are presented in 
the familiar language of every day. The style is seldom care¬ 
less, never coarse, but is simple, vigorous, and idiomatic. It 
is, in fact, about the happy medium between pedantry and 
familiarity which we think our deaf-mute friends should strive 
to attain. We therefore call their attention to “Motherless.” 

Our Girls: By Dio Lewis, M. D. Price Si. 50. Although 
there is considerable improvement of late years, we do not 
think that as much attention is paid to the physical culture of 
girls as the requirements of their systems demand. Our deaf- 
mute girls especially, being removed from parental care and 
watchfulness during their school-days, have a tendency to form 
habits of negligence and of practice which may seriously affect 
their health ; and it is for this reason that we welcome such a 
book as this of Dio Lewis, and recommend it to our girls , for, 
notwithstanding a proneness to exaggeration, which often 
weakens the argument, it contains many good hits at the follies 
and foibles of fashion, and much good and sensible advice upon 
such subjects as boots and shoes ; how girls should walk ; out¬ 
rages upon the body; idleness among girls; sunshine and 
health ; what you should eat; how to manage a cold, etc., etc. 
It is also a good book for mothers. 


OLD HARTFORD. 

How many mutes there are, scattered wide in the world, 
whose memories will wake at the mention of this name. The 
Asylum—alas! that it should be so miscalled—is, indeed, old in 
years, but it is older far in reminiscences. The rime of count¬ 
less associations is woven thickly about it. Upon a late visit 
it seemed tome as if the walls had tongues; the tree-tops whis¬ 
pered me tales of the past, and the very pebbles in the paths 
brought back faces that were dimmed with the separation of 
years. 

A vivid conception of the number of mutes in the country 
came over me as I looked in vain among the three hundred 
pupils for a single one who had sat upon the same benches and 
trod the same routine with me nine years ago. 

But the “old familiar faces” are not all gone from Hartford. 
The beneficent countenance of Mrs. White is still there to 
command the love and reverence of hundreds who have received 
her kindly care. Are they not all her children ? Did not she* 
upon divers and sundry occasions, regale them unexpectedly 
with pies and sweatmeats ? Nay, I appeal to certain young¬ 
sters, for they are still but youngsters, though a little older and 
graver, if they have not a distinct remembrance of one particu¬ 
lar boiled ham, and the various relishes thereunto belonging, 
with which this most motherly of matrons did despatch them to 
“the tower” during the Easter holidays of 1861 ? 

Mr. Turner receives a no less kindly remembrance from his 
many former pupils and proteges. He has taken off the har¬ 
ness now and reposes under his own vine and fig tree, though 
he is to all appearance unchanged, and as quick as ever at a 
repartee. I left him with “Well, Mr. Turner, we of i860 
and 1862 were not such bad boys after all?” “No, not after 
I had had you under my care for a while.” 

The affairs of the Institution move on steadily and effectively 
under the new Principal, who is surrounded by a most pleas¬ 
ant corps of instructors. The evening I spent among them 
added one more to my many delightful recollections clustering 
around old Hartford. a. g. d. 


The good Abbe de l’Epee sends this message to teachers of 
the deaf and dumb throughout the world : 

“ I cannot help thinking that we are bound as a solemn duty, for the ne¬ 
glect of which we are answerable to God Almighty, to lead those with whose 
education we are entrusted to a knowledge of the great truths of religion, and 
of the Author of our being, with all reasonable expedition; so that should 
they be early snatched from this life, we might yet hope that they were suf¬ 
ficiently cleansed and purified, by the spiritual rites ordained by our Saviour, 
for the attainment of everlasting felicity ; which may very well be done with¬ 
out entering into the depths of those sacred mysteries.” 

Henry Ward Beecher says that some men will do more 
with an old jack-knife than others can accomplish with a whole 
chest of tools. Genius seldom has a whole chest of tools ; it 
almost always is obliged to work at a disadvantage, but some¬ 
how the jack-knife manages to turn out the best kind of work 
that is done. In the new German parliament there is one 
member who is as deaf as a post, and yet not only delivers 
frequent and excellent speeches, but mingles as freely in the 
debates, and answers his adversaries’ attacks as readily and un¬ 
hesitatingly as any of his colleagues. This is the famous his¬ 
torian, Heinrich von Treitschke. He is enabled to take part 
in discussions, not by the use of finger-language, nor by guess¬ 
ing an orator’s words from the motion of his lips, but by the 
services of one of his fellow-members, Herr Wehrenpfennig, 
who acts as his friend’s amanuensis, writing down word by 
word every speech delivered in the house. This is certainly 
working at a disadvantage, but Herr von Treitschke knows 
how to handle his jack-knife.— Every Saturday . 
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INSTITUTION NEWS. 


AMERICAN ASYLUM 

Calvin Day was elected president of this institution at the annual meet¬ 
ing of the directors on May 16th. , 

“ Beadle’s Dime Base-Ball Player,” for 1871, contains the averages of the 
Gallaudet Club of this Institution, and says that it is the champion of all or¬ 
ganizations of the kind among the deaf and dumb. It has recently gained 
several brilliant victories over clubs of hearing youth—among them the 
Trinity College nine, 55 to 15, and the Royal Oaks, 73 to 3. The club suf¬ 
fered one defeat at the hands of the Elms, 33 to 23 ; and a match for the 
championship of the State was arranged with the Mansfield Club, of Meri¬ 
den, but for some reason it was broken off. 

NEW YORK. 

Dr. Brooke, the new resident physician and home superintendent, has en¬ 
tered upon his duties. 

'The Fanwood Literary Association gave, at Carmansville, in April, a pan¬ 
tomime exhibition to raise money for their library } and another at Harlem 
for the benefit of the Clerc Memorial Fund. On Saturday, May 27th, a third 
exhibition was given at Manbattanville, in aid of the dispensary at that place. 
It was a success, the assemblage being both large and appreciative. The title 
of the piece was the “ Enchanted Horn.” W. G. Jones was the comic 
character, par excellence , and was well supported by W. T. Collins, S. W. 
McClelland, W. Jackson, H. L. Ball, and others. 

Two pupils, both girls of fifteen or sixteen, died during the month of May, 
and were buried in the Institution lot in Trinity Cemetery. The name of 
one was Carrie Short ; that of the other has not reached us. 

Mr. Alphonzo Johnson has been called from his duties as teacher to the 
sick bed of his wife, who is seriously, and it is feared, fatally ill, at the home 
of her parents in St. Lawrence county. 

The pupils have organized about half-a-dozen base-ball clubs. Of these the 
Dexter flies the champion whip. The Dexters have, with one exception, been 
uniformly victorious this season in their match games with neighboring clubs. 
The exception was the game with the Pastimes, of Manhattan College. On 
May 27, the Dexters played the first of a series of games with the Athe¬ 
nians, a nine composed of clerks from the Custom-house. The following 
constituted the Dexter nine : Robinson, c., Lancier, p., Piano, 1st b., How¬ 
ard, s. s., Cocaigne, 1 . f., Streiner c. f., Willets, 2d b., Ball, r. f., Witschief, 
3d b. We give the score by innings : 

123456789 


Dexter.1 1 2 o 3 6 2 1 3 Total 19 

Athenian.o 20010101 “ 5 

Home runs, Willets 1 ; fly catches, Athenian 7, Dexter 11 } time of the 
game, 2 hours and 25 minutes. 

The Institution for the Improved Instruction of Deaf-Mutes, of which F. 
A. Rising is principal, on May 12 gave an exhibition of the results thus far 
attained, which was quite interesting. The Institution started five years ago 
with seven pupils5 it now has fifty-one, and occupies three buildings on the 
west side of Broadway, between Forty-fourth and Forty-fifth streets. It has 
lately been incorporated, and was among those that received State aid during 
the last session of the Legislature. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

It may appear strange to many when we say that this institution had its 
origin in a crockery store} but so it is. David G. Seixas, a Hebrew, and a 
vender of crockery on . Market street, between Sixteenth and Seventeenth 
streets, having his sympathies excited toward the deaf and dumb, by long and 
persevering search gathered fifteen boys and girls into a private school in his 
house} John Carlin was the youngest of this number. This was in the year 
1820. The signs and the system of instruction he used were of his own devis¬ 
ing, and at this late day we have no means of judging of the results he attained ; 
but his practical benevolence is unquestioned, and deaf-mutes must ever re¬ 
member him as one of the truest of their benefactors. 

This institution celebrated its semi-centennial anniversary on the eighth of 
February last. There were present several hundred persons, mostly graduates 
of the Institution, who partook of the hospitality of their Alma Mater and 
renewed the memories of their school-days. From all accounts the occasion 
was greatly enjoyed by those who took part in the celebration. The com¬ 
memorative exercises of the day were under the auspices of the Philadelphia 
Deaf-Mute Christian Association, and consisted of an address of .welcome from 
the president of the Association, T. Jefferson Trist, an oration by John Car¬ 
lin, of New York, and appropriate remarks by a number of other gentlemen. 

The course of instruction, which now extends over only six years, is to be 
lengthened, and a high class formed. All true friends of the deaf and dumb will 
be glad to learn of this, for to many it has been imcomprehensible why the 
second State of the Union in population should stand sixth in the number of 
deaf-mutis under instruction. It is painful to think that there must be a 
large number in this State growing up in ignorance. 


A correspondent at Philadelphia sends the following : 

A few months since the board of directors of the Pennsylvania Institution 
passed a resolution offering the present Institution building and grounds for 
sale, with the view of removing the Institution at an early date to some suitable 
location in the suburbs of the city. It is understood that no satisfactory offer 
has as yet been made for the property, and that the prospects of an early re¬ 
moval are not very bright. 

A day-school tor the instruction of deaf-mute children between the ages 
of six and ten years is in contemplation to be established in Philadelphia, 
under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Institution. It is similar in plan to 
the one that Dr. Brown so successfuly organized in Pittsburg, with about 
sixty children under his charge. The measure appears to be an excellent one, 
as there must be a large number of such children who ought to be, but are 
not, receiving any instruction, and many of them may be acquiring bad habits 
from want of proper training. The results of this experiment will, therefore, 
be looked forward to with an unusual degree of interest. 

Mr. M. L. Brock, formerly a teacher in the Illinois Institution, who be¬ 
came an instructor in this Institution last fall, is very much liked both by the 
teachers and pupils, and indicated his attachment to the place some months 
since by declining to become a candidate for the principalship of the Institu¬ 
tion in Wisconsin. 

On the 18th of May last, the Literary Association of the Philadelphia 
Deaf-Mute Mission held a meeting, at which the following officers were 
chosen for the ensuing year: President, Joseph Tindall; First Vice-Presi¬ 
dent, John Schutz} Second Vice-President, William McKinney j Secretary, 
A. F. Marshall} and Treasurer, William Cullingworth. This Association 
was organized in September, 1865, with Prof. Pyatt as its first president, and 
is in a prosperous condition, notwithstanding a loss of some hundred dollars it 
has sustained through the embezzlement of a former treasurer, in whpse re¬ 
puted honesty it had placed implicit confidence. During the past season, lec¬ 
tures have been delivered before the Association by the following gentlemen 
on the subjects named: Prof. Burnside, (twice)—“Labor and Rest,” and 
“Fun and No Fun}” Prof. KirkhufF—“Hannibal}” Prof. Crouter— 
“Robert Bruce}” Prof. Pyatt—“William Wallace,” and Rev. Dr. Clerc, 
“ On Words.” The last-named gentleman is rector of the Burd Orphan 
Asylum, in West Philadelphia} he conducts services for mutes at St. Ste¬ 
phen’s, in Philadelphia, every Sunday afternoon. 

The presentation of the portrait of the late Lewis Weld to the Penn. In¬ 
stitution took place on the evening of the 29th of May last, in presence of a 
large audience of deaf-mute residents and their friends assembled in the 
chapel. On behalf of the contributors to the Weld Portrait Fund, Prof. 
Pyatt was assigned the honor of performing this ceremony. No better selec¬ 
tion could have been made. Mr. Foster, the principal, responded in a few 
feeling and appropriate words. The portrait was pronounced by those among 
the audience who had known Mr. Weld to be an excellent likeness. Mrs. 
Hodge, of Philadelphia, Mr. Weld’s younger daughter, in company with Rev. 
W. W. Turner, lately called at the Institution for the purpose of looking at 
the portrait. It is, in Mr. Turner’s opinion, the best portrait extant of Mr. 
Weld. It is from the pencil of Mr. John Carlin, the mute artist, and really 
reflects great credit on his professional skill. He, with Prof. Pyatt, G. W. 
Steenrod, and the late Albert Newsam, were among Mr. Weld’s earliest pu¬ 
pils at the time of his being principal of the Penn. Institution. Mr. Weld’s 
portrait is to be hung in the reception-room of the Institution, by the side of 
those of Gallaudet, Clerc, and Hutton—all by the same artist. j. 

OHIO. 

Base ball receives due honor in the Ohio Institution. Some extraordi¬ 
nary games are played. We have it from unimpeachable authority that “the 
second game between the ‘Crescents ’ and the ‘ Independents ’ was continued 
from April 17 to May 3, after dinner.” The Independents made the sur¬ 
prising score of 73, of which 12 were home runs. The Crescents scored 26. 
It is difficult to decide which to admire most} the unusually fine playing quali¬ 
ties of the successful club, as shown in its heavy score, or the pluck and persis¬ 
tency of the beaten one, in continuing the contest through so many days, 
hoping against hope. We await the account of the third game with lively 
expectation. 

An exhibition of the wonders of the microscope was lately given the 
pupils by Mr. Stars, of New York. 

On the 24th of May the Institution enjoyed its annual picnic at the Fair 
Grounds. A splendid time seems to have been the result. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 

Miss Laura C. Redden, formerly a pupil in the Missouri Institution, and 
now well and favorably known to the public as a writer under the name of 
“ Howard Glyndon,” is studying articulation and lip-reading at the Clarke 
Institution. 

The Junior Professor, Bell, is producing results most gratifying to the teach¬ 
ers and special committee of our deaf-mute school in this city. The school 
board in the winter made an appropriation of $500 to employ Mr. Bell for a 
while to try the use of his father’s system of “ visible speech.” The teachers 
are already initiated into the mode of instruction in articulation. The few 
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scholars whom Mr. Bell has taken under his more especial care to show what 
can be done have made a most gratifying progress. The theory has been pro¬ 
duced by a gentleman of large experience and genius, and seems to be based on 
thoroughly scientific principles. As evidence of this, Mr. Bell, in the use of 
his symbols, will get from teachers and children correct sounds in language 
of which they have no knowledge.— Boston Traveler. 

MARYLAND. 

The Second Annual Report of the Maryland Institution contains as front- 
piece a handsome lithograph of the proposed building of the school, of which 
Messrs. W. F. Weber and William B. Lincoln,of Baltimore, are the architects. 
If the plans of the designers are faithfully carried out, Maryland will be able to 
congratulate itself upon having in its State Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, at Frederick, one of the finest structures of the kind in the country. 
Ground was b'token for the building on the 29th of August, since which 
time the work has gone steadily forward. The walls of the basement story 
were in the spring far advanced toward completion. By next fall, it is 
hoped, the centre and south wing, now under contract, will not only be 
enclosed, but part of the rooms be ready for use. 

The whole number of pupils in attendance during the year has been eighty- 
nine. 

VIRGINIA. 

A troupe, composed of mutes from the Institution, performed in the Town 
Hall at Staunton on the evenings of the 8th and 9th of June. This troupe 
pioposes to make a tour in the course of the summer vacation, giving exhibi¬ 
tions in various places. 

On the 9th there was a holiday to enable the pupils to assist in strewing 
the graves of the Confederate dead with flowers. 

Mr. W. L. Bird, who was last January appointed teacher of the high 
class, has been detailed to take charge of the Institution-during the summer 
vacation. Mr. Bird graduated last June from the National Deaf-Mute 
College. 

WEST VIRGINIA. 

The closing exercises of the summer term of the Institution took place 
on the 14th of June, and the next term commences on the 14th of Sep¬ 
tember. 

MICHIGAN. 

The trustees have just done an excellent thing by adding another year to 
the course of study, extending it to eight years. Twelve members of the 
present most-advanced class, who would otherwise have graduated this sum¬ 
mer, will consequently enjoy the advantages of the Institute another year. 
An invitation has been extended to Harvey P. Peet, LL. D., Emeritus 
principal of the New York Institute, to come to Flint and conduct the June 
examinations. In case of his inability to accept, Dr. Day will be asked to 
come. Three days will be occupied in the examination of classes by the ex¬ 
amining committee. The scholastic year will close on the 27th of June with 
a public exhibition in the chapel. 

The building of the Institution at Flint is a very large structure, with all 
the “ modern improvements $” and its architect has had an eye for comfort 
as well as for elegance. The front building was completed last winter. 

At the late session of the Legislature the Institution secured, after consid¬ 
erable opposition, an appropriation of $70,000 5 a sum sufficient to keep the 
school in running order for two years. 

A visitor to the mute department would be surprised to note the progress 
made by the pupils, considering the limited time hitherto allowed by the 
State for their education. The Institution has attained its present honorable 
position with a corps of instructors, who are, with a single exception, mutes 
and graduates of its own and sister institutions. 

The Institution has lately lost two of its corps of instructors by death : Mr. 
P. N. Nicoles and Mr. L D. Pomeroy. Mr. Nicoles was a graduate of the 
Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, and was a faithful teacher. 
Mr. Pomeroy was a young man of much promise, who had but lately entered 
the profession. 

IOWA. 

There is organized at the Institution a debating club under the name of 
the “ Clerc Society.” One of the questions that has been discussed is, “Should 
women vote ?” It seems that our Iowa friends are for this matter fully up to 
the most advanced opinions of the age, for the question was decided for the 
affirmative. Another question proposed was, “ Should the national capital 
be removed to St. Louis ?” And it seems that Washington had neither very 
many nor very strong supporters on the occasion, for the affirmatives carried 
the day. 

A base-ball club has been organized, with John C. Hummer as captain 
It is known as the “Silent Base-Ball Club.” We hope, however, it will not 
be silent when it has a chance to speak for the playing capabilities of its 
members. 

WISCONSIN. 

Mr. George L. Weed-, who preceded Mr. Fay as superintendent of the 
Ohio Institution, has been appointed to the position of principal at Delevan. 
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The Institution is in a very prosperous condition, having 125 pupils in 
actual attendance, and a corps of eight teachers, two of whom are mutes, 
Messrs. H. Phillips and Z. G. McCoy. Of the other teachers, two are ladies. 
The Industrial department consists of a.cabinet and a shoe shop. The latter 
is under the charge of Mr. C. H. Rideout, formerly a pupil of the Hartford 
Institute, an experienced workman and an energetic and successful shop- 
master. 

NORTH CAROLINA. 

On the evening of May 2, the principal of the Raleigh Institution, Mr. 
Tomlinson, was married to Miss Angelia Lawrence, of Orange county. On 
the arrival of the bridal party at the Institution the next day, they received 
quite an ovation. 

Mrs. Gorman, the matron, has been dangerously sick, but has now almost 
recovered her usual health. 

Vacation commences on the last Thursday of June. 

MINNESOTA. 

The erection of the south wing of the new building will commence in a 
short time. The contract for the purpose is already let. The north wing is 
already completed and occupied. The main central building will not be 
erected for some time. 

ARKANSAS. 

One of the trustees, General A. W. Bishop, was to be married on the 21st 
of June. 

There was to be a public examination of the pupils on the 23d of June, at 
two o’clock in the afternoon. 

The regular vacation begins on the 28th of June. Owing to the meagre 
facilities which this new State affords to the travelling public, a number of 
scholars will remain throughout the vacation. Mr. Caruthers and family go 
North, while Mr. and Mrs. Atwood remain in charge of the house. 

NEBRASKA. 

The school closed on the 15th of June. 

The Governor of Nebraska says that there are nearly one hundred deaf- 
mutes in that State. The directors of the Institution at'Omaha have had to 
refuse admission to numbers of applicants, for want of room. 

CANADA. 

On the 5th of May the Ontario Institution for the Deaf and Dumb gave 
an exhibition of the capabilities of its pupils to the general public. The 
exhibition took place in the Masonic Music Hall of the town of Belleville, 
and was, from all accounts, a decided success. We are told that “ Dr. 
Palmer read a poem, which Professor Greene illustrated by a beautiful exhi¬ 
bition of the sign-language j the emotions of joy, sadness, grief, hope, and 
despair being brought out in a manner intelligible to the most ordinary com¬ 
prehension. A hearty round of applause greeted the conclusion of this 
remarkably clever performance.” We think we recognize in “ Professor 
Greene” our friend S. T. G., of the class of 1870. Ah, Sam, Sam! you 
are up to your old tricks again j your hand has not yet lost its cunning ! 


CONVENTION OF THE EMPIRE STATE ASSO¬ 
CIATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 

The fourth biennial convention of this Association will be held at Albany, 
in the Assembly Chamber of the State capitol, on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, August 30th, 31st, and September 1st, 1871. 

An address of welcome will be delivered by his Excellency Governor John 
T. Hoffman, of New York, to be followed by the President’s biennial 
address. 

The biennial oration will be delivered by Professor Alphonso Johnson, or 
by Professor Henry W. Syle, B. A., as his substitute ; both of the New York 
Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 

A lecture will be delivered by J. Burton Hotchkiss, B. A., of Washing¬ 
ton, D. C., on “The National Deaf-Mute College.” 

At a service in St. Paul’s church, on Wednesday evening, the Right Rev. 
Bishop Doane, D. D., of the diocese of Albany, will deliver an address, to be 
translated to the mute congregation by the Rev. Thomas Gallaudet, D. D., 
rector of St. Ann’s Church for deaf-mutes, New York. 

On Thursday evening, a grand banquet and social reunion will be held at 
Congress Hall. Single admission tickets, $1.50. Arrangements with the 
railroads in this State for half fare, and with the hotels for reduced rates of 
board, have already been made. 

The Executive Committee of the Clerc Monument Association of New 
York, New Jersey, and Canada, organized at Ithaca, August 26, 1869, as 
the oldest society for this object, cordially invite all similar Associations to 
send delegates to this Convention for the purpose of forming a National Clerc 
Monument Association. 

The return tickets will be good to the 9th of September inclusive, and not 
after. 

One and all are cordially invited, and requested to attend. 

H. C. R ider, President. 

H. A. Rumrill, Secretary. 
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SALUTATORY. 

Mighty is the silent voice of the Press. The almost inau¬ 
dible click of its marshaling types is the prelude to the coming 
of the grandest reforms. Its co-operation is the most potent 
of aids to their accomplishment. 

American colleges have of late been quick to secure the aid 
of so powerful an ally; and in very many of them the post of 
editor of the college department has become one of the coveted 
dignities of the senior year. 

Having been elected to this position by our fellow-students, 
we shall endeavor to discharge well our duty toward them ; to 
speak fairly for and of them; to be harmless in any pleasantry 
we may indulge in respecting them; to be kind in our criti¬ 
cism and just in our decisions concerning any articles they may 
submit to us. 

With the graduates, in whose ranks we are so soon to be 
enrolled, we shall aim to cherish the friendly sentiments formed 
in the last years of their college life, and work with them in 
aiding the endeavors, in keeping green the memory, and in 
fostering and perpetuating the love of the Alma Mater who 
has so greatly enriched our minds and lives. 

No less keenly do we feel our relation to the more advanced 
students in the several State institutions. We would present 
them with a pleasant and truthful picture of the life we lead— 
the life we hope it may one day be their fortune to lead—in 
these College halls. However successful we may be in this, 
there is much that will not and cannot appear here. As in 
conversation there are better things said often than ever get 
into the books, so in this College life there is a never-ending 
by-play of incident and intercourse which is the setting and 
the framework of the graver sketches; lightly considered at 
the time, it refuses to be recalled, still less to be portrayed in 
writing. 

Lastly, we hope that our efforts in this paper may do much 
to aid in dispelling whatever prejudices or misapprehensions 
exist in the public mind concerning deaf-mute instruction. In 
this, at least, we “ magnify our office.” We would have this 
branch of education raised to a level with all others. We 
would do what we can to destroy that cruel and mistaken and 
mischievous, yet prevalent opinion, that the deaf-mute institu¬ 
tions are asylums. 

Kind readers all, the rustic for the first time ushered into the 
presence of a refined company, or the unpractised speaker sud¬ 
denly called upon to make an after-dinner oration, could not be 
more sensible of the honor imposed upon him, nor more diffi¬ 
dent of his ability to meet it gracefully, than are we, at enter¬ 
ing upon our duties. 

But having accepted the responsibility, we shall do what we 
can to please and interest you; and when ’73 takes up the edi¬ 
torial pen which we now wield, that ’72, in your opinion, 
shall have made some advance toward attaining these standards 
of its own selection is the sincere wish of The Editors. 


WHERE WE COME FROM. 

At the Trinity College (Hartford) Commencement, last 
July, we made the acquaintance of a senior who appeared to 
think it quite remarkable that he, a Jerseyman, should have 


been led to enter Trinity instead of some institution in his own 
State. The fact, however, made little impression upon us; 
and the Senior himself seemed to consider it less when in¬ 
formed that here it is thought a matter of interest if half-a- 
dozen students hail from the same State. 

Down on the Kendall grounds, the ball, hot from the bat of 
some lank, earnest-featured Maine man, alights gracefully at 
centre-field in the hands of a nervous South Carolinian, who 
grew up on a cotton plantation, never felt frost till he came 
here, and thinks “the lost cause” is not quite lost yet. Or 
at “prisoners’ base,” a boy from the wooden-nutmeg State may 
be captured and led to durance in triumph by a native of the 
prairies, who never saw a respectable hill, and considers the 
grove on the knoll of Kendall Green “ a smart piece of bush ”— 
only to be the next instant released by some comrade from the 
Keystone or Empire State. 

It is amusing to note the degree and manner in which local 
prejudices or peculiarities become toned down in the course of 
time. Many a Southerner comes here rejoicing in his long 
hair and sombrero, but about Sophomore year his crown is 
cropped to a nicety, and his cap fits as snugly as any in College. 
Men from the North and West soon learn to love this south¬ 
ern country, and prune their previous opinions concerning its 
people. 

Of course in such an assemblage there must be many con¬ 
flicting views and some hot blood developed. Nevertheless, 
feuds do not thrive as they once did. Here we are grievously 
tempted to write up that historic struggle between the two 
P—ns and their doughty supporters on either side. But we 
forbear. We will leave it to some pen more worthy of the 
task; or better, we will consign it to oblivion—for the actors 
have buried the hatchet and work together for The Silent 
World. But in many a time to come, as in ours, we suppose, 
groups of agitated Preparatories and Freshmen will be seen 
gathered about some upper classman, who will relate the mar¬ 
vellous deeds of the giants that were in those days. 


There will be no Commencement exercises this year for the 
reason that there is no one ready to graduate just at present, 
the class of 1871 having been utterly annihilated early in its 
course. 

Eighteen hundred and seventy-one began its career with six 
members. Of these one left for reasons best known to the 
Faculty; one died; one left for reasons best known to himself; 
one was rusticated, and on returning joined 1872; one dropped 
on account of ill health, and the other, finding himself alone 
in all his glory, the sole representative of the class, chose a 
select course and graduated with 1870. 

“The ivy green” of ’69 for a long time hardly deserved 
that appellation. It was in the condition of the French repub¬ 
lic—“ sort of betwixt and between.” It'was not dead, but no¬ 
body was certain that it lived. The two members of that 
class who are in the city came and shed tears of hope over it— 
and presto! a few green leaves appeared. Perhaps it was the 
tears of hope that brought them out; perhaps it was the June 
dew; but the hearts of those graduates rejoice all the same. 
The story of the ivy of ’70 is yet more deplorable and quite 
as brief. It merely looked once upon this heartless world 
before departing for the land where the (ivy and) woodbine 
twineth. Various have been the surrftises as to the reasons for 
its summary departure. Some say it was ashamed to stay under 
the cabalistic figure which, engraved upon the College wall, com¬ 
memorates the class of ’70. But others retort that, as it was a 
promising young plant, it ought to have covered and concealed 
the uncouth emblem. He of ’70 who superintended the 
cutting is best able to decide between these rival theories. 
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“The melancholy days are come, the saddest of the year ;” we allude to 
the time for the annual cramming. 

During the recent absences of President Gallaudet the duties of his office 
were acceptably performed by Professor Porter. 

During the last term the Sophomore and Freshmen have recited together 
in history to Professor Fay. 

The College clock, by frequent, persistent and painful efforts to bring the 
students to time, has become so black in the face as to render its hands quite 
imperceptible. 

The abolithin of Saturday evening prayers, which took place some time ago, 
appears to be very acceptable to the students, most of whom have engage¬ 
ments on Saturdays which necessitate (?) their absence the whole afternoon. 

The putting up of the ornamental railing around the roof of the Main 
Building has been completed, thereby greatly improving its appearance. The 
weather-vane on the central spire has “I. D. D.” stencilled on it in large 
letters, which can be seen from some distance. 

A Compliment. —As a Professor of the College, accompanied by a couple 
of students, was passing down the Avenue the other day, he overheard the 
following remark made by one of a group of gamins who were staring at them: 
“ I tell yer, them chaps kin play base-ball some.” 

The whole Institution have cause for rejoicing and congratulation. The 
H-street horse railroad is a settled thing. The directors have settled them¬ 
selves to action. Workmen are settling the rails, and ere long the whole 
College may settle itself upon soft cushions, and ride with blissful ease and com¬ 
fort the mile and a half once so wearily plodded. 

Some of the more soft-fingered of the students, who have no relish for the 
dislocated fingers, sprained ankles, and black eyes incident to base ball, have 
organized a croquet club. They have procured the necessary implements, 
found a sunny spot, and gone into training in earnest, preparatory to the sum¬ 
mer campaign with their fair friends at home and abroad. 

That noble piece of architecture, the Gymnasium, wherein have been wit¬ 
nessed so many daring and brilliant feats, and so many successful thumps and 
bumps, will soon be among the things that were; it has been sacrificed under 
the merciless hammer of the auctioneer. Ere its aged timbers shall have seen 
many more days it will be removed from the scenes which once knew it, but 
which shall know it no more. Rest in piece(s,) old friend. 


r ouis Kurtz, 

BOOT & SHOE MANUFACTURER, 

733 Seventh street, between G and H sts., 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Custom work made to order; also, repaired. 


Saturday, the 17th of June, was a day that we of the Ephphatha Sunday 
School shall not soon forget. A lovely excursion down the Potomac in the 
steamer Arrow, and a delightful picnic on the grounds of Mount Vernon, 
will make that day stand out from the background of memory’s pictures. 
And let us not omit, right here and now, to thank those to whom we are 
indebted for these charming recollections : Mr. Sykes and Captain Stackpole, 
of the steamer Arrow, the ladies of the Mount Vernon Asssociation, and 
President Riker, of the Washington & Georgetown Railroad Company. 

Mice have infested the College building, for some time past, to an alarming 
extent; so much so that some of the students began to invest their spare cash 
in mouse traps, whilst others contented themselves with sitting in the dark 
and tempting the nocturnal intruders from their holes with pieces of toasted 
cheese, and then braining them on the spot with the broom-handle. Result: 
they have not seen a mouse for a month, and are beginning to feel lone¬ 
some. 

Base Ball. —One day in May, the Stars, of Georgetown, met our Ken¬ 
dalls, on the grounds of the latter, and went home minus a ball. The game 
was a long and tedious one. The batting on both sides was “ terrific,” as was 
also the muffing. We had rather not witness another like it. 

The Kendalls have also played three games with the Columbian College 
nine. The first game was decided against the Kendalls by a score of 23 10 
10 ; the second, (to us) the most spirited and interesting of the series, in their 
favor by 51 to 16. In this game, the play on the part of the Kendalls of 
Chambers, Wakefield and Wilkinson, in their positions, elicited general ad¬ 
miration. In the third game, which took place on the 3d of June, the Ken¬ 
dalls were once more defeated. The score stood 23 to 15. 

On the 15th of June they played the Atlantic Club, with the following 
result: 123456789 


Kendall.4 1 5 o 4 12 5 o 7—Total 38 

Atlantic.2 00001027 “12 

Home runs, Kendall 3; Atlantic 1; fly catches, Kendall 12; Atlantic 10. 

The following have constituted the Kendall nine this season : Chambers, 
c , Dashiel, 1 . fi, Martin, 1st b., Large, r. f, Allman, s. s., Chapin, 3d b., 
Showman, c. f., Wilkinson, p., Wakefield, 2d b. With a nine composed of 
such excellent material, a fair amount of training and practice would soon 
place the Kendalls in the high position among base ball organizations they 
occupied during the seasons of ’69 and ’70. 


m. losano. r. hardon. 

J^osano & Hardon, 

MERCHANT TAILORS, 

No. 400 Ninth Street, corner of D, 

Opp. Y. M. C. A. Building, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Freund’s Confectionery 


AND REFRESHMENT SALOON 


Dishes Served to Order. 


Fried 


cream sauce. 


“ with mush- 


“ plain. 

ed mushrooms, with cream 
All vegetables in season. 


. OF 

FARE. 


Eggs. 


75 

Boiled or fried 


. 15 

75 

Poached 

eggs. 


....30 

40 

Scrambled “ . 


....25 

60 

Shirred 

« 


....25 


Omelet, 

plain. 


....25 

80 

<< 

with 

ham. 

. 5 ° 

40 

« 

u 

mushrooms.... 

. 5 ° 

5 ° 

' u 

u 

tomatoes. 

. 40 

3 ° 

u 

u 

parsley. 

. 3 ° 

35 

u 

(( 

rum. 

. 3 ° 


Bread and Cakes. 


Cold Dishes 


Hot cakes.*. 

. *5 

Ham sandwiches. 

. 15 

Cream toast. 

. *5 

Boiled tongue. 

. 35 

Dry toast. 


Boiled ham. 

. 3 ° 

Buttered toast. 

.H 

Chicken. 

.4° 

Rye bread. 

. 5 

Beef. 

.*••••• 3° 

Tea biscuit. 


Tea. .10 | 

Coffee. 


.15 


Ice 

Cream. 



Vanilla, Strawberry, Chocolate, Lemon, Frozen Custard, (15 cents each.) 
Mixed Creams, 20. 

Water Ices. —Lemon and Orange, 15 cents each. 

Frozen Lemonade. —Plain, Claret, Port Wine. 


ANDREW SAKS. 


B. KATZENSTEIN. 


A. Saks Sc Co. 

TAILORS , CLOTHIERS, 

AND 

MEN’S FURNISHERS, 

316 SEVENTH STREET, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 

[Entire Building.] 



Qaution ! Beware of Impostors !— 

As some unscrupulous parties are in the habit of stating that their places 
of business are branch stores of the Original Franc, I hereby notify the public 
that I have no branch stores, and that I have no connection with any similar 
institution in this city. 

THE ORIGINAL FRANC, 


DEALER in 


Gent’s Furnishing Goods, 

No. 431 1th Street, 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 




Printed by Gibson Brothers, i o i a Pennsylvania Avenue, near Eleventh Street, Washington, D. C. 







































